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Wells (1986) ttpont rhtt up until the tiine that children enter achool, they thow few systematic social 
pwp difTerenoes in linguistic sophistication (although the language of children at the extretnes of the 
distribution tends to reOect their home backgrounds). By age 10, however, the British children in Wclk* 
study clearly reveal family environmental effects in iheir school literacy peifonnance; effects which he 
thows reflect parental literacy values. Familial attitudes and values which underlie exposing children to 
books in the home and reading regularly to them paves the way fcr effective literacy involvennent in 
school. Applebee. Langer. and Mullis (1986) report diat written exp.ession in US schools at grades 4, 8, 
and 1 1 correlate with home background factors: Reading nuuerials in the home and parental education 
relate to writing perfonnance. 

Researchers agree tfut simple experience in writing and vmting instruction alone are not guaranteed 
facilitators of writing skill development Experienced readers are better writers. Reading often vies 
successfully witfi writing as an effective precursor of writing competence (Krashen. 1984). 

For many years, researchers have explored precursors of reading skiU development. It is well 
itoognized tfast certain constellations of home factors affect school literacy performance, but data are 
incomplete regarding the specific family variables affecting die development of reading, and to date, less 
research has been conducted to date relating home experience to writing skill development The 
eiqieriential precursors of writing development are as yet incompletely understood. 

We have conducted a longitudinal study of die development over the primary school years of skills in 
written expression (Cameron, Linton, & Hunt. 1988). We worked with classes of children ftom the time 
they entered first grade until tijcy completed grade three. Our goals were to examine growth in written 
communication facility under favourable cuiricular conditions; and with that in mind, we designed a wide 
range of stimulating contexts for writing. Further, we evaluated the effects of access to word processors 
for sooae of the writing. We have been asking questions regarding the nanire of writing tasks that promote 
relatively sophisticated writing, and with what particular types of snident? Under what circumstances do 
primary school children best exhibit in writing their already impressively extensive knowledge base, as 
well as their developing awareness of rhetorical techniques and conventions? And for whom is access to a 
word processor an effective support tool? Our data base includes all of the writing produced by the 
children during the five hours a week that we spent with them over their first three years of school. 

Three classes of children enrolled in schools in Fredericton, NB. Canada were participants. These 
classes were chosen by school audiorities as being representative of children in die district at large. 
Redericton is a middle class community of about 50.000 residents. The major provincial anglophone 
university is situated in Fredericton. and it is the provincial capital. Neart)y is an army base, so dis primary 
'Industries" of the city are govemment/civil service, university, and milittry. The three classes were 
treated differendy in our prognumne. One participated only as a comparison group, receiving all 




ttsesment tiid piogreu evaluitioo meuuieB, but no interventions. The other two classes participated in 
one fuU day a mk of nvriting Woikshops". One of our group (A.K. Hunt) was responsible for 
desifning and implementing writing activities which both integrated with the provincial cuniculum and 
which c!:o fbcusaed on facilitating writing across the curriculum. We used a process-based approach to 
writing. One of these classes had six computers in the classroom while we weir there, whereas the other 
had none, but nevertheless, participated in the same lessons as were arranged for the computer-equipped 
class. 

We periodically monitored the perforaianoe of all these children in the following ways: At the 
beginning of the project, we tested the children's general kvel of intellectual functioning, their verbal 
skills, cognitive style, and so fionh. At the end of each school year, we administeied standard reading and 
writing tasks. In onler to idendly the nature of the literacy-related home experiences of tfiese children. I 
interviewed each chikl as she or he entered Jie programme as well as at the conclusion of the project 
Further, we queried parents with questionnaires, both about their own educations and occupations, as well 
as about some of the literacy-related activities in which they might engage with their children. Today, I 
will report to you the results of these inquiries as they relate to the children's reading and writing, 
focussing on the questions relating most specifically to writing. 

Hgure 1 vqnesents die hypodiesized interrelationships between the groups of variables we have 
chosen to explore here. Parental education and occupational ranks are expected to be central to factors in 
die children's personal psychometric profiles, to flieir home experience, as well as to school reading and 
writing perfonnance. Reading and writing are expected to be closely associated, and the hooie factors we 
probed were expected to relate particulariy to writing. Now let me tell you how we opcrationaiized these 
variables and show what was the nahire of dieir distributions. 

Family education and social stanis. As I have indicated already, our community is rather narrowly 
middle class, and so is our sample of childrcii. You can see in Figure 2 the distribution of parental 
occupational rankings. Tlie scale we use is BUshcn and McRobcrt's (1976) index devised specificaUy for 
Canada. It is based on tiiree variables: Education level, incooie, and prestige (derived fiom the work of 
Pineo and Foner). The range of fathers' occupations is from physician-surgeons, lawyers, and university 
teachers to cooks and janitor-cleaners. The mean paternal occupation is in the sales occupations and 
foreman range, witii die oaodal occupation being supervision in sales occupations. Mothers' occupations 
range torn university teaching to baby-sitting, custodial work and laundry pressing. The mean (and 
modal) matenial occupation is in die range of secretaiy to elementary school teacher. Figure 3 shows die 
distribution of parental educational attainments. This is a well-educated population, particularly by 
Canadian standards. 

Child Chanaeiiaics- Ii^ will, dierefore, not be too surprising to hear dtat children in die sample 
perform somewhat above average on Raven's Coloured Progressive Matrices, and on the Peabody Picture 



VocabvlaiyTBSt llwyappeariobeioinewhatitnecdve onlheMitchingFamili^ Hie 
ditiributioitt for ihete neuuits ait shown In Figures 4. S. and 6. 



HflmCCTYinLlinsitt- We queried parents regaiding a number of factois which we anticipated, on the 
basis of the research literature, to relate to children's reading and writing in school. We will focus here on 
questions relating to w Jting peifonnanoe. A number of our questions were unsuccessful in differentiating 
participants. For instance, questions regarding the anxnint of reading material reported to be in the home 
was high in die majority of cases. Most parents repcded reading to their children when diey were very 
young, and continuing to rea J firquendy i^) to grade dute. The restricted nature of our sanaple. or our 
kngitudinal interventions, or bodi of diere factors might have biased diese findings. Furdier.ourdataon 
TV viewing practices have yet to be of hdp in discriminating children with more or kss school literacy 
competence. However, questions regarding the age at which the child was icponed first to prim 
(<£ssentially. before as opposed to after kindergarten: Figure 7) and reports of diird graders* su 3stantivc 
writing (viz.. writing diank-you notes, invitations and letters) at home (Hgure 8) do discriminate between 
children. These parental reports of literacy-related activities are oonfumed by the children's interview 
schedules which were taped at tfic beginning of grade one. and at die end of grade tfiree. When children 
Stan first grade (and New Brunswick is one of two provinces in Canada lacking sute-supported 
kindergartens), tiieir repon of having a library card diffierentiates children, as does whether tfiey go to die 
publk library, and whedier tfiey like to write in durd grade. (Dinributions are in Figures 9 to 1 1). 

Bsading- To assess reading perfonnance. we regulariy presented die children widi cfoze reading 
comprehension passages (Rg.T^s 12 and 13). Dissatisfaction widi doze tests for tapping meaning 
construction in reading resulted in our giving die chiklren Goodman and Burke's (1972) Reading Miscue 
Inventoiy oral reading task in grade two. Perfonooance on diis technique is summarized by one scale 
representing the proportion of miscues representing meaning diskirtions (Hgure 14). 

S^OtiOg- Whilst a variety of techmques have been used to assess reading perfomiance over the duee 
years, widi diffiBrent measures being q>propriate for different types of writing, a holistic score was 
devekiped as a general assessment of writing achievement at die end of each of die diree years. 
(Mcdement. 1988). Tlus score relates significandy to several of our more specific texmal assessments 
like type-token ratios, and tallies of number of diffierent words, indices in which we have some 
confidence. At die end of each of die diree years, scripts for "going to McDonald's" were elicited fiom 
each chiW, and it is diese scripts which were evaluated holistically. Examination of die scoring standanl in 
Appendix A will illuminate die source of die different shapes of flc distributions of scores achieved by 
each grad« as seen in Hgure IS. 

School differences were small and unsystematic, so the three classes were combined. Table 1 gives 
die tignificant oorrelatioos between factors. When legitimate, Ptearson's correlational coefficients were 
oomputed. odierwire. Spearman's or KendaD's coeffkients are icponed. 
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QliM fihancieristicg fRowt 1. 2. and With itgcd to the psychometric chUd-measures, which we 
choie for being tooewhtt independent of eachodier. we lee strong relationships with fiunily v6r>bles, 
eqwcidlymodien* education, and most eqteciaUy with the Also, these tests, at 

the beginning of year one. relate to reading perforaiance over the three years. Relationships with writing 
are more modest, replicating previous findings (Cuneron. et al. 1987). It is in fact these modest 
asfodations which precipitated our cunent exploration of family variables and home background in order 
10 get more explanatoiy power over cur kmgitudinal data set. 

Pamilv variiihles f CnlumnsAnw^ 4. < ff) There is a strong set of interconelations between these 
four indices, and overall, they relate to the other groups of variables. The most ubiquitous family variable 
is education, particulariy mother's education, which relates to almost aU pcrfonnancc indices. 

But this global look does not identify the specific factors in the home which might elucidate the 
relationships between school literacy and personal and familial characteristics. This is our prcliminaiy 
attempt 10 probe ceitain specifics that instantiate the literacy values at home which provide the support that 
mediates our sample's written expression at school. It is periups appropriate to take a more microcosmic 
view of the home experience dimensions which we tapped by means of our interviews and 
questionnaires. 

Home exnerience fCnlumns/mws 8. 0. 10. 1 1 , ^2) Home experience seems more loosely 
connecied witfj child characteristics (except for third grade functional writing at home), nor arc family 
variables tighdy associated. However, tiie child's reading and writing perforaiance at school has 
interesting ties to home experience variables. Children who write functionally at home have high 
psychometric scores, and high-scoring parents, began to print eariy. and read and write weD in our 
programme. Third graders who report fliattfiey like to write score wcU on our tiuid grade script 
assessnaent and, incidentally, have high-scoring mothers. A child entering school witii a pubUc Ubrary 
card continues to goto die Ubraiy tiuough grade tfute. writes weU at tiie end of grade, and likes to 
write at die end of third grade (she or he is also likely to have a weU-cducated fatfier). niiid grade Ubrary 
frequenters have wcU educated mothers and tend to read weU in grade two. and write weU in grade tfirec. 
Pfcriiaps most important of our findings is tiie fact tiiat tfie age at which a child is first reported to have 
printed relates strongly to our indices of reading and writing. 

Reading indices fColumnsAnws n. 14. »nA v As can easUy be seen, reading is tighdy bound to 
writing perfonnance. and child characteristics and family variables bear powerfully on reading. Not 
surprisingly, the home experience questions reported here, designed as Uiey were to identify specific 
conelatBS of writing were not so diiecdy related to reading. 

Writing ncores fCnlumns ^f^ 17 iin^ ]^) As we have reported before (Cameron, et al. 1987). 
psychometric scores are less good predictors of writing tiuui of reading. Family variables, especially 



nwhrn* education show raong conelttions with writing, however. Home experience relationships do 

piwfck duet as 10 the iiaiiw of hoi« iuppon whiA 

ert i in t io n a l values, and even more specifically, laaieiittl litency values. 

Tl* paticms emergiiig here iqnescm a relationship between fin^ 
Kteiacy-related activities, and UteiKydevetopinem in s^ CMdren whotakepencUinhandataneariy 
age, who have a Ubreiy card at school entrance, and who continue to fiequent ihnir public Ubraiy tend to 
vwitewell. Children who have highly educated motfieis tend more fiequenUy to write 
home,reponlildngtowrite.andindeedwritctexttofahifchquiKtyasmc^^ TTiesc 
coneJations confmn widi our somewhat restricted sample previous rereareheis' repoits, and tfiey 
emphasire the importance ofreading to writing. The mother who places pencils in the h^ of her 
preschooler, and who provides die necessary scaffolding for her third gnuler to write thank-you letters, 
and other instances of substantive wiiting is supporting activities she probably values highly. 

Our measures of general level of intellectual functioning and cognitive style are poor predicton of 
^tien e xpressio n. Even our classroom interventions showed no systematic group performance effects. 
Reading comprehension as measured by cloze passages and meaning construction in miscue analysis, bodi 
techniques which involve vert>al problem-solving processes in meaning construction, which appear closely 
related to written expression are indeed strong oonelates of writing perfomiance. Our suspicions were 
confiinKd tfmt it wouM be inappropriate to describe or tiy to explain die perfoin^ 
sample widiout making some effort to delineate the context outside school out of which Uteracy 
coopctenceU developed. Oeariy.furtherexplorttioosofdiese data arc warranted. A glimpse of one of 
our young participantA»Ueagues' tfiird year interview (Appendix B) reveals die depth and complexity of 
the issues raised in representing home background variations in support for Uteiacy development. This 
area deserves better articulated questions tfmn wc were able to devise, and more sophisticated mediods of 
analysisoftfieresponseseUcited. TTusreportoniy scratches die surface of die information provided by 
our inforaiants. Wc are now performing otfier analyses on diesc data, and are identifying what otficr better 
questions we might ask next time, "nus is some of what Mary told us. 
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Tiblc 1. Significant correlations between child, family, home variables, reading and writing. 
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Figure 1. Sources of the relationships between groups of variables. 




Figure 2 Mothers' and father*?' Blishen ranking 
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Figure 3. Mothers' and fathers' education level 
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Figure 4. Progressive Matrices Test scores 
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Figure 5. Peabody Picture Vocabulary test scores 
(standardized) 
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Figure 6. Matching Familiar Figures test scores 
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Figure 7. When did your child first pnnt? 
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Figure 8. Amount of substantive writing 
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Figure 9. Do you have a library card? 
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Yes Some Rarely 

Figure 10. Do you go to the public library? 
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Yes Sometimes Not really No No Response 
Figure 1 1 . Do you like to write? 
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Figure 12. Grade 1 Qoze task scores 
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Figure 13. Grade 3 Cloze task scores 
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Figure 15. Holistic score for "Going to McDonald's 
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Appendix A 

Holistic Scoring Standard 

One -papers that are difficult to lead in that wofds are run together. 
• papen in which syntax enors make coinprehension difficult 

•papers that attempt to address the topic but do not successfully deal with the task. ie.. papers 
that list what can be obtained at McDonald's, but do not present a sequence of events. 

Two - papers which do not present a sequence of events, but which give elaborate descriptions of 
what can be obtained at McDonald's. The children are rewarded for their style, even though 
they do not receive full points because they have not carried out the task as presented in the 
initial instructions, or in tfie verbal pton^t. 

Ihree -p^)ets diat respond to the task, that is. they explain the sequence of events in going to 
McDonaM's, but do so in a skeletal or inconsistent manner 

- little orno detail is given. 

Four -two of the duee sequential elements in going to McDonald's arc presented (going to. 
oideringMng. leaving) in the coiiect order. 

- details are given, ie.. food ofdered. payment made, playing in playrcx>m. etc. 

- spelling and syntax do not interfere with comprehensioa 

Hve - all three elements in die sequence are present 

- details are given and various elements in the sequence are elaborated upon. 

- txpnsskm of fieeling is expressed. 

- ccMisistent tense is used throughout text. 

- wocd choice is noore varied than in category four. 

- Note: Only two elements of the sequence need be present if such aspects as style, elaboration, 
and expression are also present 
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Appendix B 
Ckmefon: b there •nything in the newspaper you read? 
Maiy: Funniet, sometiiiKS. 
Cuneron: Uh huh. anything else? 

Maiy: lliat*i alL Sometimes Dad reads these little problems, that children write to. to these people, and 
the people give them the answen to their problems. Sometimes Dad reads those to me. but I don't 
read them myielf. Dad only read <me to me before. I found it sort of. it was a good problem. It was 
reasonable. It's the Idnd of thing diat you think it's babyish but when you think about it. it isn't. 

Cameron: Do you go to the public library? 

Mary: Scmietimes. Usually Mom gets books for me. 

Cameron: You go to the school library too? 

Maiy: Yes. 

Cameron: Do you sometimes go to the library for projects or...? 

Mary: For my latest project, my animal project. I did; I went to the library. On my bird project though, 
we had books at home. 

Camenm: What's your favourite book? 

Maiy: Well. 

Cameron: Or is that a veiy hard question? 

Mary: I don't understand. Do you mean right now. or all times, when I was young? 
Cameron: You can say either way cr both. 

Mary: Circus days again. 1 read it once and Mom read it to me nine times, we all read it ten. and it's in 
pieces. The cover's just about to come off. I don't read it much anymore. I might not like it when 
I'm dda, but I, it will be my favourite. Enid Blyton is my favourite audior. I always liked reading 
Enid Blyton's books and I still do. 

Cameron: Well, Ae next question is, **Who is your favourite author?" but you have already told nae. 

Maiy: Enid Blyton. 

Cameron: How did you discover her? 

Maiy: WeU. Mom went to the bookstore ont day when I was in Geimany and she got me three books. 
She bought me Peter Pan, something that I forget, and Circus days again. And let me tell you, diat 
book looked good then, but as you compare that bode right now, you won't believe that that's the 
same bock. You wiU not believe it You will not, I mean, dien it was pink, now it's brown. 

Cameron: It's a r/ell-read book. Who s your favourite writer in the class? 
Maiy: Me. 
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